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their pristine faith in Mr. Lloyd George who must*
they felt, be no more than a mere politician, if he
could do such things. But Mr. Bonar Law repressed
his own misgivings and returned a fitting answer to
the angry deputation; and when he faced re-election
on his new appointment, Dundee returned Mr.
Churchill by a handsome majority.

After all, his elevation was not quite so lofty
as his critics might have feared. True, he was a
minister once more. But ministers were not so
influential as they had been in Mr. Asquith's time.
For they were under the War Cabinet, of which
Mr. Churchill was not a member; and (as he wrote
a little ruefully in later years) " not allowed to make
the plans, I was set to make the weapons." He
discharged his duty faithfully. One caller found
him working hard in an old grey frock-coat and
delighted to be back in harness, if only as a dutiful
subordinate. It was all very different from his old
official life. For he saw little of his colleagues now
and worked all day long at the Ministry of Muni-
tions. But he had quite enough to do; and that
prevented him from worrying about the war. At
first he was a little bothered by the genial disorder
of a war-time Ministry, in which each one of fifty
branches appeared to enjoy the privilege of equal
and simultaneous access to their minister; and this
slight excess of freedom was shortly remedied by
the institution of a more centralised Munitions
Council on the model of the Board of Admiralty.
Within a month of his appointment he was casting
envious eyes upon the Navy's steel consumption,
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